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ABSTRACT . ' 

Since ninety perce^nt of high school graduates will 
enter the work world, the need for "well grounded" English, 
composition courses, ox those with appropriate channels of community 
feedback, is apparent, A survey of' five levels of educators in Lane 
County, Oregon, reveals a discrepancy within the group concerning the 
importance of specific composito/on skills, as well as an 
inconsistency between what skills workers and educators valued most 
highly. Comprehensive needs assessment should provide the foundation 
for curriculum design in composition courses. Methods of obtaining 
feedback include- surveying the needs of students, soliciting the 
opinions of former students, and utilizing advisory camiaitt^es 
consisting of both members of the business community and recent 
graduates. To ensurfe a systematic course of study, the advisory board 
should include educators from levels above and below that being 
taught, (KS) ' ... 
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AC and DC are ele^^trical energy systems which have serious consequence^ 



iz tne 
a^e^^a^: 



'feedback loop — if it is not well grounded. , If the 



when the system is/not well grounded. So it is with any other Subject or 

course. No maJBter what the subject matX3^ is, serious ^re 'the consequences if 

the course/^oes not ha*^ 
> / 

Course y^ntent does not me^et the student's needs and the level of need, seri- 

/ / 
ous/consequences can ensue. ^Seriotos can mean boredom, discipline problem^, 

"dropoutl But even more serious, those communications courses designed to 
equip the student with job-entry-level skills so that he can earn a living may 
be inadequate, inapp;:opriate~or both! What I wish to share with you are not 
just what the nonacademic student in Lane County, Oregon considers most impor-^^ 
tant in composition skills. I would like to suggest some ideas which can be 
adopted or a^dapted to bring the content of your course — whatever it is — up-to- 
date and.welJL grounded. 

That expository^ writing is the style f or busjjifis g » I do'nbt qi i o n f^ on.^ 
Expository writing .meets the needs of academic or transfer students when they 
are required to produce term paj^ers,^ reports, the^iSes. On this we can 
agree. But those who are familiar with the trends . b?^ the future recognize the 
projection that by 1990, only 10 perce^it of ^ existing jobs will requiire a. 
college degree. So, the crucial information "for the well grounded instruc- 
tor is:^ "What does the nonacademic, general, terminal, vocational, nonr 



transfer, or service employee need?" This is the group which will comprise 
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up to 90 percent of our student population. 

There are fewer than half-a^-dozen studies on record of what the non- 
academic, general student requires ih composition skills, Byt a suryey /if 
what five levels of educators in Lane County, Oregon rated important/jcomposi- 

^^ / * 

tion SukilXs to job-entry-level industrial mechanics looks somethi^jgf like five 
blind men describing an elephant, as shown by Chart I below 
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EMPLOYEE (GROUP I) 
EDUCATORS ( K-6)(GR0UP 3) 
EDUCATORS ( 7-9)(GR0UP 4) 
EDUCAT0RS(I0-I2)(GR0UP 5) 
EDUCATORS ( I3H4)(GR0UP 6) 
EDUCATORS ( 14 +)^GROUP 7) 



1 i i (T- 

,A30 A3I A32 • A33 



— T 1 1 ^ 

$4 A35 A36 -A37 A38 



1- ■ But why theVncerTi about ^dus/ytial mechanics? Industrial mechanics -are 
' described in the Dictionary of Qc'c/p/ational Titles. And statistics on the ' 



J increasing joh market for industrifs/l mechanjfs a-re included in th^ iijWower 
■ data banks of most stites, Induit/rial mechariics include: appliarice r\s^ir- /.^ 
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men>, radio technicians, electronics and radio repairmen, construction workers, 
air conditioning arid refrigeration mechanics, auto mechanics, diesel mechanics, 
heavy equipment maintenance workers, welders, and aircraft repairmen — among 
others. In. sH^t, industrial mechanics can rejJresent the general, nonacaderaic 
or vocational population. ^ ' « 

For the purposes of a study to find out ^what composition skills are * 
considered important, educators in the Oregon survey -were divided into groups: 
kindergarten through grade 6, grades 7-9, grades , 10^-12, grades 13-14 (the 

year, comprehensive community college), and 14+ (the university level). 
The only generalization^ one can draw from the results of the study is that the 
nearer the student approaches job-entry level, the more awate instructors at 

th^at level are of the student's composition needs and the level of those needs 

I 

Another unique aspect of this stujiy Ife that it revolves around the 

y " ' * 

philosophy that the job-entry-level individual can tell what his communication 

ijeeds are. « When asked in an objective, understandable, nonthr:eatehing manner, 

-i ' •> "* 

the Individual is not onlj able to, express his needs, but he is also articulat 

In the following charts? . \ 

^ ' ' .5 represWs NECESSAJIY FOR GUTTING JOB AMD IN DAILY USE 
4. represents NECESSARY IN DAILY^-USE 
3 represenq|i IMPORTANT, bu^.rfot essential , 

2 represen^'^ELPFUL '> ' ' , - 

1 represents SELDOM Nl&^ED . • 

The comj/crsition tasks- tested for are as follows: 

\ / 

A-27 Writes logical reports which make ^sense / 
. A-29 Gets t(he idea across in letters''' or reports 

^ A-30 Uses acceptable grammar ^ 

^/ ' Ar31 Writes sequentially; that is, step-by-step logical 

, ^ descript;|Lon 

A-3Z Uses good spelling • 

'A^33 Uses the texms of the trade in writing when necessary 
A-34 Explains thfe terms of the trade to customer or others 
I ^ in writing when necessary / 
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Probably the best news I can offer from the study is tli^t the "two-year, com- 
prehensive community college instructors are more aitare of the needs of tlie 
students than any of the groups surveyed* Although >fehere were discrepancies, 
there were no significant differences between the two-year college instruc- 
tors anci the workers in their 'Ratings of importance of the composition 
tasks* See Chart 2 below: 



Chart 2 



4~ 



3- 



2- 



1- 



0 



Importance "as Rated by Educators 




Group l-»«Wo;kers 

M I H Group 6«« Educators, J2- 13 
> » • Gr^up 7«"Educator$ 14 + 



a'27 A^29 AiO .Ak Ab>2 a'33 Afe4 .A*35 a'37 A*38 



But this group of educators should have been close to the needs of workers. 

The college communication skillc course vas redesigned in 1970 on the basiS 

^ ' 3 * * ' 

f the results of a ^p^ranunity needs, assessment. Such a needs assessment 

or survey of The needs of the population can be extremely helpful for feed- 



back in keeping course offerings well grounded. Needs assegsrments provide 
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the goals for grounding the coyrS'e. Feedback, or a survey, include*s the 

< '4* / 

"A, B, C of Instructional Objectives,"* as showrt^below in Chart 3. . 

Chart 3 • . * 

Analysis — 

Competencies 



Objectives^ 




Program 
Qoals 



TcriDinal i Enabling ' 

Teaching 
Strategies 
(media selection) 




d ■ 

Strategics 
REVISE 



Instructiort 
Evaluation 




learners 
materials 



\ .PrlscilU Hardin - InstrucClortal Matcrlola Development, 1976 

To construct well grounded curricula, the goals lead to the objectives— 
those tasks which must be performed to accomplish identified goals. For al- 
roost all jt)bs, positions, or professions there are task analyses—lists of 
tasks the^iworker in thsft posit ipn must perform. Task analyses are probably 
available from the local state board oi education. Specialists at the state 
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I 

level C9nipile task analyses and update them .regularly. These task an'alyseS' 
lis.t tasks required of the employee in that category. From updated^i task 
analyses, curricula are written. Unfortunately, we OFTEN write our course 
descriptions and our lesson plans 6ased on what WE were taught, HOW we were 
taught, and Jjow we manage to do the SAME THING in the SAME WAY without regard 
either to the changing needs of the student o^ to th^ changing demands of the 
soclj'ety. This latter approach I label: "Things are more like they are here 
now than thejr have ever been before." ^ 

But when comparing workers' ratings of the importance of the cumposition 



t^sks, vrtiich were taken from the job analyses, j^ith the ratings^'^assigned by 

'I 

i;(istructors at the community college and the university levels to these 
skills, it is apparen-t that there is a discrepancy between what the workers 
considers NECESSARY or IMPORTANT and what educators consi?der NECESSARY or 
IMPORTANT. On Chart 2, tH^re are* areas^which Varkers consider more impor- 
tant than do educators. But rather than extending the length of the course, 
one method for improving the grounding would be to place more emphasis on 

activities and assignments which JoF-entry-level workers considet more 

• \ ' 

important <ghan do educators and, at the same time, spend, less time and effort 
on tasks or activities whioh the educator considers more important than do 
students. Redesigning a course to make it well grounded goes^ back to the goal, 
in Chart 3; to equip an identified student audience with certain composition 
skills. Then, abstract from the appropriate task analysis what the student 
has to know or , perform to achieve those goals. Find out from workers on 
th^ ^i^ring line how important the tasks listed on the task analysis are to * 
him. Then structure the course accordingly. Such a methodology should result 



> ■ ■ ^ 
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in a better grounded composition course. It should -be far better grounded * . 
than establishing priorities based upon previous courses taken and chatting 
with peers. (This is really more like navel-watching, ) ' 

Another methodology for making sure that the English composition course ^ 
is .well grounded is. to utilize the services of- an advisory committee^ *Such 
practices, have long been used in career and vocational courses; the practice is 
becoming more widely accepted in the humanities* Most state board of education 
offices. The Ohio State University, or ERIC offer guidebooks giving 0 "cookbook 
approach" on how to select, organize, cooperate with, and~yes~manipulate, 
an advisory committee. Such a committee not only gives direction such as 
information on future trends and the demands of ,the larger communit^r, bjit it 
can' also be an asset in course planning—especially implementation of budget 
priorities — as well as in student placement. The representation or iftembership 
of an advisory commitee is important . ^^^^J^pful inciividuals who^are in a 



position to contribute to your cuj?ftnt classes 'could include recent graduates 
who can tell "how it is" out,/^here — feedback—from the job market. Memljers of 
the bysin^s community \^ are potential employers of your students as well 
ad members of the ta^^aying community "^can- point out areas of\i^portance f 
and. future' trends. Agadbn, feedBackl 

Yet another aspect of the well grounded approach to English composition 
is the interdisciplinary approach. There is much research to prove that the 
interdisciplinary approax5fi is more ^^ffi3^em s>and. more effective . The inter- 
disciplinary approach is a recurring trend »in English institutions. I^, on 
your campus or among your acquaintances are representatives of other courses 
or disQiplines, it can be ^beneficial to find out what plans they have for your 
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« 

mutual students. What are students doing in their o}:her classes that you can . 

^ work into your own lesson plans? How can^ courses complement one another? 

Does the appliance "repair, the philosophy, or the electronics student have 

to write a report? Can'jt that report fulfill the requirements of both courses? 

# 

It would give a "doubleganger" effect. Would that sharing strengthen -the . 

• * 

student's background in writing and give him^etter grounding in the composi- 
tion skills he needs? Such- a practice is not cheating. For 'ins tance, last* 
year I did one project and, with , the instructors' prior approval, received 
credit ^qr it in four s^ptarate courses. The project was larger* than I would 
have done -for any one of the courses, but all of\the requirements were ful- 
filled in accordance with prior •conferences with the instructors. True, th'e » 
project may have been graded on the basis of its weight rather tKOT 61^ its 

, content. But I believe that the project was judged on the basis ^of its meeting 
the requirements of the varj^oufe*-^^ than on its weight. But WHY 

NOT permit the English composition dssf^nment to carry over into another chosen 

. field? Aren't composition skills supposed to pelrm^te and complemeait alj. areas 
of life? ^'Z. 

.: r ' ^ ' 

iJtill an"op(er approach to the well grounded English composition course is 
to include .on the advisory committee members of education levels ABOVE anc 

\ 

A 

BELOW the level you teach. For instance. Chart 1 refle'cts what kindergart,en- 
throu^h-university-lev§l educator^ consider important in composition tasks. 
Maybe we can get a clue ^hy, from the middle school upward, students ,are 
experiencing difficulty in learning composition skills. At the kindergarten- 
through-grade-six level, compositiorT skills are 'introduced. The university 
level offers the courses required of teachers for certification. Chart? 4 
indicates those composition tasks which educators consider less important than 
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dp workers. • Indicates items where educators underestimated th'e.v importance 
to workers. O Indicates Items ^wherfe educators significantly underestimated 
the importance to workers*. 

• Chart 4 

Itnportancc Un<^erestimatt^d by 



Group 3 Group A Group 5 Group 6 Group 7 

Educators Educators Educators^ Educators Educators 
^ , . 



> A-27 Writes logical reports 

which make sense 0 Q ' * 0 

. A-29 Gets the idea across ^ [' 

in letters dr reports Q C * ^ * # 0 

« • 

A- SO Uses acceptable •grammar • 0 # 0 

E«31 Writes sequentially; " . _ * . * 

that is, step-by-step 

logical description ® ® ^ ^ ^ 

E-32 Uses good spelling # # 0 . i 

A-33 Uses the ternis of the , . 

trade in writing when 

necessary # « 

A-34 Explains the terms 
of the trade to cus- 
tomers or others in 

vriting when necessary #0 # 

©Significant at the .05 level. ^ ^ ' " ' . 

From Chart 4, it becomes apparent that with the exception of Group 5, 
educators grades JLO-12, educators underestimate* the imp.ortance of writing 

o ' ^ 

skills which are ne9essary elements of expository writing. Further, it is 
apparent' from Chart 1 that Group 5, educators 10-12, realize the importance 
of these tasks to graduating seniors who ^re at job-entry level. It is ^Iso 
dreadfully appareht that Group 5 educators are trying to compensate for the 
nine years during which educators may have underestimated the importance — 
in four instances significantly undeires timated the importance to workers — 
of these basic composition tasks. * ^ ' ^ < 

We have discussed incluciing on advisory committees: (1) members pf the 
various levels of edtication, (2) fo^cmer st'udents now on the job, and (3) 
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members of the business community — all for the express purpose of redesigning 
the course so that it meets the needs of the student. From learning theory, 

it becomes apparent tjiat certain tasks^are best taught at specific levels of 

^ ^ . ' - ^ / / ^ 

human development. For instance, composition skills are introduced at the 

elementary levels They are reviewed, reinforced, and expanded^'during grades 
7-9, In reality, introducing composition skills above the ninths-grade level 
is remediall An advisory committee that represents education at all levels 
permits teachers to see what .the students* needs are arid how- the ec^ucator, at 
his particular level, cak c<^mplement and enhance the efforts of those instruc- 
tors who precede (as well as tho6e educators who follow) in the sequence of 
educating students. If educators are the professionals we all consider our- 

^ 

selves to be, we will redesign our composition courses so th^ the student 

progresses in an orderly, systematic, and appropriate manner to perform the 

various tasks which represent his goal. , * . ^ 

The result^ of the pi:esent research *in the Lane County, Oregon area have 

reinforced wlyat most of us already believed about English* composition skills. 

Thete is a basis or foundation of expository composition skills which are - 

necessary for ALL students — be' they transfer, terminal, general^l^Dcatiouali 

or re-training. Expository writing rates high in ^.mportance among vocational 

students — higher than all levels except high sSiool educators ^ntici^ted. 

Several ^methods were s^uggested to insure that English composition 

' \ 

courses are well grounded. Suggestions for obtaining feedback include sur- 

V' • ■ - - 

veying the needs of peopJ.e who use it, inviting former students to the class, 
utilizing advisory committees vhich include members of the busings commyftity 
aqd recent graduates. In addition,, the advis^^l^'^cDmmittee should ^ittxalu^? 
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levels .of ' educ^^tqrs above and below that whic];i is being taught. Such a repre- 
sentkt4.ve adviso'ry. comij^ttee would help insure that a consistent , systematic ^ 
and appVopriat^^ ^^co^se of well grounded material is offered.' We have evidence 
that the stucle^t^ perdeive their communication needs. Further, they want well 
grounded courses'^^e also ha^* ae^ral ways to identify what the students 




needs andii^el of needs are. .Through well grounded English composition 
^courses, the student is^ assisted in his development of logical thinking, <$f ^ 
value-setting,: and of critical analysis — all of which are necessary to the 
well'grdunded individual in the larger coimn^ity to make his life and to 



make hi,s^ living. 
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